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REQUIRED AMERICAN LITERATURE 



NELLIE A. STEPHENSON 
Clio, Michigan 



For the last ten years I have been slowly gathering the impres- 
sion that the graduates of American colleges and American public 
high schools are appallingly ignorant of American literature. My 
childhood was a series of migrations from town to town and state 
to state, so that I had an early opportunity to become acquainted 
with various schools. Of the four high schools I knew, only one 
gave a course in American literature. That course was given in the 
Freshman year and was purely historical in its nature; the pupils 
learned the dates, geographical relations, and descriptive adjectives 
applicable to a certain number of names. Owing to late entry in 
the school I failed to obtain this priceless information. In the small 
denominational college which I attended, certain four- and five- 
hour courses in composition and English literature were required; 
American literature was given as a Junior or Senior three-hour 
elective. Since then I have been connected with two high schools, 
neither of which gave any work in American literature. 

With my growing impression of this neglect of American litera- 
ture, I have felt a growing indignation that matters are thus. This 
year, while attending the University of Michigan, I have felt even 
more aroused. In one of the rhetoric courses, whose members are 
largely graduate students, there has been constant comparative 
reference to authors — English, French, German, and Italian. Only 
three people besides myself have even made any mention of Ameri- 
can writers. When such writers are mentioned the majority of the 
class members look puzzled. I cite a poem of Sidney Lanier and 
it is unfamiliar to them. Recently I talked the matter over with 
a member of the class, who has for five years been a university 
instructor in English, and she plead entire ignorance of many of the 
names I mentioned. She had never heard of John Woolman; 
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Lanier and Whitman she knew slightly. When, in conversation 
with other college graduates, I chance to speak familiarly of "Oliver 
Wendell," they are unsure of his identity and have a dim suspicion 
that he was some sort of a reform agitator. Most people know that 
Lincoln wrote the Gettysburg Address and held debates with Doug- 
las, but they do not know the substance of those debates, and are 
in complete darkness concerning his other speeches. 

Recently I decided to verify these general impressions by a 
somewhat scientific investigation. For this purpose I have looked 
into a number of college catalogues, chosen at random in the A's 
and H's; and, in default of high-school catalogues, have inter- 
viewed as many people as I could. Inasmuch as the information 
so derived represents widely scattered regions, I feel that my 
results are typical, even though not thoroughly comprehensive. 

I find that in colleges in general there is but one course in Ameri- 
can literature and that elective. One Michigan college gives no 
work whatever in American literature. In two Michigan colleges, 
a course is offered in alternate years and then as an elective. In 
one of these it is but a ten weeks' course. Two other Michigan 
institutions offer American literature as a one-semester three-hour 
elective, open to Juniors and Seniors. One Ohio school offers a 
course in American poets as well as a course in the history of 
American literature. Each of the other schools whose catalogues 
I examined offers a single one-semester course of two or three hours, 
purely elective, and open only to Juniors and Seniors. The big 
universities usually offer several elective courses. Meager though 
these statistics are, they still make it quite obvious that unless a 
student has had American literature in high school, his knowledge 
is merely accidental. Even those who expect to become teachers of 
high-school English know little of American literature. It is Eng- 
lish literature on which they spend their time. It may be well to 
state here that I would not subtract one jot or tittle from their 
knowledge of English literature, but I would add to it a knowledge 
of American literature. 

Possibly the neglect of American literature in colleges is due to 
the assumption that sufficient attention has been given it in high 
schools. If such an assumption exists, it is erroneous. Of nineteen 
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high schools concerning which I obtained information, these schools 
being located in towns of population varying from 1,500 to 500,000, 
twelve offered no distinct course in American literature; three gave 
very superficial work by the historical and not by the laboratory 
method; of the remaining four courses given by the laboratory 
method, two were elective and two required. One of the latter I 
installed myself. 

Figuring on this basis I conclude that only about 20 per cent 
of the graduates of our public high schools of ten years ago have 
any intimate, personal knowledge of American literature. How- 
ever, it is only fair to add that, while I have no data on the matter, 
there does appear to be a growing interest in the subject. It is also 
fair to note that many children, while in the grammar grades, 
learn "memory gems" from American authors. Assuming, then, 
that American literature receives some attention in the grades, and 
that it has been introduced into a number of schools since the day 
of those I interviewed, I raise my original estimate and venture the 
guess that perhaps 40 or 50 per cent of the present-day high-school 
graduates have some familiarity with American literature as such. 

Even granting the greater accuracy of the latter figures, it is 
still a grave defect in our system that from 50 to 60 per cent of the 
graduates of our public high schools are ignorant of American litera- 
ture. To remedy this defect I propose that American literature 
should become a universally required high-school subject. I advo- 
cate such requirement for various reasons. 

American literature is worthy of study for its cultural value. In 
saying this I do not overestimate its quantity nor overestimate its 
quality. I shall try to show wherein some of this value lies and, in 
so doing, shall omit mention of novelists, because there is a fair 
degree of possibility that, sooner or later, students will drift into an 
acquaintance with them. Longfellow they are almost bound to 
know to some extent, and Lowell they are likely to know through 
the Vision of Sir Launfal. The others they will be less likely to 
meet, from the loquaciously friendly Oliver Wendell Holmes to 
Sidney Lanier, with his noble lyricism, and Whitman, with his 
passionate democracy. More important from the standpoint of 
literature is the work of our diarists and essayists. What a light 
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does the diary of Samuel Sewell throw upon the homely side of 
Puritan life! The gentle simplicity of John Woolman, as "he lived 
and traveled in the service of the gospel," is soul-inspiring to other 
pilgrims, who travel on other missions. Endless pleasure and prac- 
tical wisdom can be gained from the shrewd humor of Holmes and 
Franklin. In Wednesday of the "Week," Thoreau has given us 
an ideal of friendship than which nothing more beautiful can be 
found in the whole range of literature. The lofty purity of Emer- 
son and his impassioned serenity make courage and virtue lovely 
and desirable. Nor would I forget George William Curtis, with 
his placid content. Lest this paper resolve itself into a catalogue 
of names, I will mention but one other field and two other names — 
the field of oratory, and the names of Abraham Lincoln and Wood- 
row Wilson. Nothing here of pompous rhetoric — instead, the 
finished simplicity of intense, earnest reasonableness. 

American literature should be required in our schools because 
of its distinctly ethical value. The Puritan spirit, which fought so 
valiantly for the things it deemed right, starts from the pages of the 
literature of the earlier periods of our history. The old spirit may 
be gone and, also, much of it may have been mistaken, but it can 
still inspire. 

A knowledge of our literature has ethical value, also, because of 
the personal integrity of our literary men. Only two of them need 
apology. To the rest we can give unreserved admiration. Not so 
of English authors. To me it seems unfortunate that our young 
men and women who know so many English authors who are per- 
sonally unworthy should fail to know American authors whose 
personal worth is so great. I quote but one illustration, Sidney 
Lanier. I bare my head before that heroic soul in its heroic life- 
struggle. Young people, with their capacity for hero worship, 
bare theirs also. 

American literature has a third value. It inspires the noblest 
national ideals. In our literature, better than in our formal his- 
tory, we see what America really stands for. We see its slowly 
developing spirit of world- sympathy and unselfishness. The 
colonists fought for religious freedom for themselves; they fought for 
political liberty for themselves; they fought for freedom of thinking 
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for themselves. But a broader and greater idea had birth, that 
America should be the synonym of freedom, not only for Americans, 
but for humanity. The idea grew, and in the tones of a prophet 
Lincoln gives voice to this magnificent concept. In our own day, 
also, a prophet has arisen, who announces to Americans, and to the 
whole world, the noblest ideals of America. Not only statesmen 
speak thus, but poets and prose writers also, from the Quaker 
Whittier to the transcendental Emerson. 

American literature has value, also, in that it may work as an 
antidote against the poisonous superficiality of our own day. By 
precept and example our American writers preach the gospel of 
hard work. Teachers were they and farmers, carpenters, and 
pioneers. 

To any possible objection that the American high-school youth 
cannot be made receptive of these things, I offer my own experience. 
I have myself proved the contrary. When American literature is 
taught inspirationally, not technically, by the laboratory method 
of individual reading of the author himself, students become posi- 
tively enthusiastic. They quote passages which attract them. 
They come around to the desk to talk over the last man they have 
met. They become personal friends and admirers, not only of 
Mark Twain, but of Lanier and Whitman and Thoreau. They 
appreciate as never before their own country, its history, its men, 
its ideals. 

I close with a plea — a plea that the teachers in our public schools 
awake to the value of American literature for the culture and ideals 
of the American student. 



